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regular, as that which parts them both from the photo-
sphere. The outer and far more extensive portion,
which in texture and rarity seems to resemble the tails
of comets, and may almost, without exaggeration, be
likened to " the stuff that dreams are made of," is
known as the " coronal atmosphere," since to it is
chiefly due the " corona " or glory which surrounds the
darkened sun during an eclipse, and constitutes the
most impressive feature of the occasion.

At its base, and in contact with the photosphere, is
what resembles a sheet of scarlet fire. The appearance,
which probably indicates a fact, is as if countless jets
of heated gas were issuing through vents and spiracles
over the whole surface, thus clothing it with flame
which heaves and tosses like the blaze of a conflagra-
tion.

This is the " chromosphere " (or chromatosphere, if
one is fastidious as to the proper formation of a Greek
derivative), a name first proposed by Frankland and
Lockyer in 1869, and intended to signify " color-sphere,"
in allusion to the vivid redness of the stratum, caused
by the predominance of hydrogen in these flames and
clouds. It was called the "sierra" by Airy in 184-2,
and Proctor and some other writers prefer that name
to the later and more common appellation.

Here and there masses of this hydrogen mixed with
other substances rise to a great height, ascending far
above the general level into the coronal regions, where
they float like clouds, or are torn to pieces by contend-
ing currents. These cloud-masses are known as solar
"prominences," or "protuberances," a non-committal
sort of appellation applied in 184:2, when they first
attracted any considerable attention, and while it was
a warmly-disputed question whether they were solar.